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turb the "special student," who is, after all, the lesser beneiiciary, 
must be kept within bounds. 

The subject matter is divided into five parts. In the first volume , 
which bears the title " explorers and colonizers," the themes treated 
are " the Spanish occupation " and " exploration and the fur trade," 
bringing the story substantially to the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The second treats of " the advance of the settlers," "the trans- 
continental migration " and " free land and free labor," closing the 
recital about i860. In each part the arrangement is chronological, 
geographical and topical. Both volumes are well illustrated. 

Frankly, the reviewer cannot understand why a political history of 
the region between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, from 
early times to the eve of the Civil War — for such is essentially the char- 
acter of the work — should be called " Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West." Former usage, also, of a geographical term hardly justifies a 
confusion of its present meaning. The relegation of foot notes to the 
end of the volume, there to be arranged under part and chapter head- 
ings and followed by bibliographies similarly put together, seems an un- 
reasonable concession to the "general reader." Nor is it clear why 
some of the most important and accessible materials, alike original and 
secondary, are nowhere mentioned, or why the geographical environment 
in which the economic beginnings developed is practically ignored. 
To numerous assertions in the preface, moreover, no less than to many 
in the text, a historian must take decided exception, whether they be 
the views of a " mere economist" (preface, page viii), or not. 

W. R. Shepherd. 

Lord Durham's Report on the Affairs of British North America. 
Edited with an Introduction by Sir C. P. Lucas. Oxford , Clarendon 
Press, 1912. — Three volumes : 335 ; 339 ; iv, 380 pp. 

The revival of interest among Englishmen in the oversea dominions 
has led to several republications of the famous Durham Report on 
political conditions in Upper and I^wer Canada in the decade that 
preceded the Papineau and Mackenzie rebellions of 1837. Timely 
and serviceable as these republications were , none was characterized by 
the fullness and completeness which give chief value to this new 
edition. The first of the three volumes is introductory, written by the 
editor ; the second is devoted to the Report itself ; the third contains 
Charles Buller's sketch of the mission, here published for the first time, 
and reprints of all the appendices to the Report which are likely to be 
of any value to students of Canadian constitutional history. 
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The first volume opens with a brief biography of Durham . In do- 
mestic politics Durham was a pronounced radical, but on questions of 
colonial policy his views were diametrically opposed to those of the 
Manchester school. Lucas describes him as an aristocrat in temper and 
habits, lordly and imperious and fond of pomp and circumstance — a 
description that must be accepted as true by readers of Mr. Stuart Reid's 
detailed biography of Durham, published six years ago. Lucas, who has 
probably given longer and closer study to colonial history than has any 
other man in England, and who abundantly realizes the value of Dur- 
ham's service to the empire, regards him as a man of high character, 
transparent honesty, great courage and promptness and strong convic- 
tions. But Durham had also the faults that often go with these virtues ; 
and Lucas only reiterates the impressions of Durham's contemporaries 
— impressions that are recorded in the autobiographies and letters of 
men who were closely associated with Grey in carrying the Reform Bill 
of 1832 through Parliament — ^when he describes Durham as masterful 
and arrogant, with a self-will intensified by want of health and by hav- 
ing come into his kingdom in early boyhood. These traits made him 
an uncomfortable colleague , impatient of contradiction and restraint ; 
but his masterfulness served England well at the great crisis in the his- 
tory of parliamentary reform, and equally well in what was the greatest 
crisis in the history of England's oversea dominions between the loss of 
the American colonies and the outbreak of war in South Africa in 1899. 

In even so brief a sketch of Durham's career as Lucas gives us, it 
was not possible to ignore the controversy as to whether Durham 
actually wrote what is regarded as the greatest state paper in the 
archives of the Colonial Office. But this question is dismissed in half 
a page. Lucas takes it for granted that no one supposes that Durham 
drafted every line of the Report. On the other hand he insists that a 
man of Durham's character can not be supposed to have allowed any- 
body to dictate what he was to recommend to the government. In a 
passage to which Lucas's long connection with the Colonial Office 
lends a certain authority, he writes : 

When despatches or state papers are published bearing the signature of one 
minister or another, it is not to be supposed that they have in all cases been 
written word by word from beginning to end by the man who signs them. 
Yet every such document is presumed to embody his instructions, to have 
been under his eye and corrected by his hand, and bearing his signature 
is credited to him for good or ill. Whether Lord Durham's pen actually 
wrote much or little of the Report, in form and substance it is his and his 
alone, able as were the members of his staff. 
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In estimating Durham's services to the development of representative 
and responsible government in the oversea dominions, Lucas recalls 
the fact that Durham was not the first British statesman to urge the 
reunion of Upper and Lower Canada, nor was he the first statesman to 
realize that responsible government must be conceded to what are now 
the oversea dominions. Durham's merit, in Lucas's opinion, is in his 
advocacy of a generous measure of colonial self-government in the 
form in which it existed in the United Kingdom, in the force and 
clearness with which he pointed out existing evils in the Canadas and 
the remedies that must be applied, and above all : 

in the statesmanship with which, not content with generalities, he pre- 
scribed definite and immediate action ; and the courage and insight, 
amounting to genius, with which he gave to the world the doctrine of 
responsible government, not as a prelude to the creation of separate 
peoples, but as the cornerstone upon which a single and undivided British 
Empire should be reared in abiding strength. 

The same qualities that made Durham a difficult colleague made him 
exceptionally available for the mission to Canada in 1838. His 
availability may seem an accident ; but, in view of the little that had 
been accomplished by the commissioners who had preceded him, and 
in view of the conditions in both Canadas — conditions that had been 
steadily growing worse , — it was the most fortunate accident in the his- 
tory of England's relations with her colonial possessions. 

In his introduction to the Report, Sir Charles Lucas undertakes to 
give somewhat detailed answers to six questions : ( i ) What were the 
political conditions prevailing in the United Kingdom and in the British 
Empire at the time of Durham's mission? (2) What was the position 
in Upper and Lower Canada? (3) What were the terms of Durham's 
commission? (4) What was in brief the scope, character and sub- 
stance of the Report? (5) How far, in the light of the present day, 
did Durham read the past correctly ; how correctly did he forecast the 
future of Canada ; and how far were his recommendations adopted ? 
(6) How far are the principles Durham laid down of universal applica- 
cation? There will be some difference among students of Canadian 
history concerning Lucas's conclusion that there was no real justifica- 
tion for the Papineau and Mackenzie rebellions ; for it is probable that 
there would have been no Durham mission had it not been for 
the uprisings in Upper and Lower Canada. But there will be little 
disposition to criticize Lucas's estimate of Sir Francis Bond Head as a 
man who was dangerous and flighty in the extreme ; and none whatever 
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to question his assertion that there never was a British government 
more anxious to work in harmony with public feehng in a colony than 
was the British government in its relations with Lower Canada in the 
two years that preceded the rebellion of 1837. No crisis in British 
colonial history in the century that followed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was more important than that which led to the Durham mis- 
sion ; and in these first two decades of the twentieth century , when the 
oversea dominions are attracting continuous attention in England, 
chiefly because they have obviously made a success of responsible gov- 
ernment, Sir Charles Lucas has rendered excellent extra-ofificial ser- 
vice to the Empire by his production of this edition of the Durham 
Report and by the admirable framework in which it is presented. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

South America : Observations and Impressions. By J AMES 
Bryce. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — xxiv, 611 pp. 

Of James Bryce it has been said truly that he is a " connoisseur of 
societies and possessed of an educated taste in civilization." The repu- 
tation that he has won in a life devoted to public service rivals that 
which he has earned by his contributions to political literature. What- 
ever he writes is sure to be widely read and to please his readers. Yet 
it may be questioned whether his South America will add anything to 
his fame. 

The book deals with the entire group of republics in the New World 
which have received the collective designation of ' ' Latin America ' ' 
and must be examined from this point of view. With all Mr. Bryce 's 
breadth of knowledge and keenness of observation, the impressions 
which he has garnered as the fruits of a four months' journey, even if 
ripened by incidental reading and conversation, can not be invested 
with more than a moderate degree of authority. What was possible in 
the preparation of his masterly treatises on the United States and on 
South Africa is quite impossible in the case of Latin America, because 
the information is more difficult of access and what is accessible is less 
trustworthy. Years of patient investigation must be spent ere one is in 
a position to describe the past and present, to say nothing of the future, 
in Latin America. Moreover, competence in this field is not wholly a 
matter of finding the best sources of knowledge and of giving the neces- 
sary time to the searching for information. It depends largely on an 
attitude of mind. No one can hope to gain an insight into the char- 



